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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


O 


O 


@ Domestic copper bookings for January below average of recent months. 


@ Zinc smelters concerned over sharp increase in stocks during December. 


@ Lead inactive —Tungsten products weaken — Platinum quotable at $90. 


COPPER — Domestic average 29.695c. ref'y. 


New business in copper products has been coming 
through slowly since the beginning of January, which 
is reflected in rather slow buying of the metal by fabri- 
cators. Industry sales of January shipment metal now 
total around 38,000 tons. Independent consumers have 
been particularly shy about taking on copper. The do- 
mestic producers’ quotation was unchanged at 30c., with 
custom smelters at 29%c. 

Foreign quotations continue to show a wide range, with 
March-April copper available at about 2c. per pound 
under prompt. 

The London Metal Exchange settled with prompt cop- 
per at £2281 per long ton, asked, equivalent to 285%c 
per pound 


LEAD — 13%c., N.Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 11%4c.) 


Though consumption of lead continues at a good rate, 
buyers were in the market during the last week for only 
modest tonnages. Sales in the domestic market totaled 
3,261 tons, which compares with 4,097 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. Unsettled London prices were a factor in 
keeping U.S. consumers out of the market. 


Prompt lead in London settled at £89 per long ton, bid, 
equivalent to 11.12c. a pound. 


ZINC — 10c., East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 9c) 


The increase in stocks of slab zinc in smelters’ hands for 
December was greater than generally anticipated. The 
total of 180,620 tons, up 14,997 tons from November, is 
the largest since 1945. Except that it is known that 
smelters are reducing output, some beginning with 
January, the market would have had a tough time in 
maintaining the quotation on the 10c. basis for Prime 
Western. Fairly steady prices abroad over most of the 
week helped matters a little. 


New business was described as dull in the Prime West- 
ern grade and only fair in Special High. 

London at yesterday’s first session closed at £73% per 
long ton, bid, against £745% a week previous, 


TUNGSTEN — Hydrogen reduced, $5.85. 


The weakness in tungsten ore in the foreign market is 
exerting downward pressure on most tungsten products. 
During the last week the hydrogen reduced grade of 
metal was lowered from $6.40 per lb. to $5.85. Revisions 
are expected on the ordinary grade powdered metal as 


well as on ferrotungsten. One small producer of ferro- 
tungsten has offered the regular grade at around $3.20 
per pound of W contained. 


PLATINUM — $90-$92 per oz. 


On offerings of refined platinum in this market from 
European sources, the price situation has become un- 
settled and the market is quotable at $90 to $92 per oz. 
troy, depending on quantity and seller. This is $1 lower 
than in the preceding week. 


TIN — 84‘2c., prompt, N.Y. 


Consumers of tin bought little during the last week, 
holding to the view that nothing is likely to happen in 
the next month or so to bring about an upward trend in 
prices. Quotations named abroad moved within narrow 
limits. 


Prompt tin settled at 8444c., N.Y., with March about 2c. 
under this level. 


MAGNESIUM — Pig ingot 27c. 


Dow Chemical Co., effective Jan. 1, revised its selling 
basis to the extent that it added two shipping points, 
and, in addition to pig ingot, it now quotes on notched 
ingot. The quotations on 99.8% magnesium per pound, 
10,000 Ib or more, follows: Pig ingot, f.o.b. Freeport, 
Texas, unchanged at 27c.; f.o.b. Port Newark, N.J., and 
Madison, II1., 28.2c. 


Notched ingot, weighing 20 lb, f.o.b. Freeport, 2734c; 
f.o.b. Port Newark or Madison, 29c 
QUICKSILVER — $187-$189, N. Y. 


New business in quicksilver has been coming through 
slowly. However, in the absence of any pressure from 
European producers, quotations were unchanged for the 
week. 


SILVER — 85%c, N. Y. (London 7334d) 


The price situation in foreign silver was unchanged here 
as well as in London, 
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STOCK AND SERVICE CENTERS FOR “INCO” NICKEL 


The following ore sources of supply for INCO primary nickel and for 


technical service on the use of INCC primery nickel for alloying purposes 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
US.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 34%4c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per Ib. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $6.40. 


FERROMANGANESE-—Per net ton, 74- 
76% Mn, f.0.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa., $200; 76-80% Mn, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Alloy, W. Va., 
13.15c. per lb. of contained Mn. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per Ib. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs;), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoO;), bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12.40c.; 75% grade 14.30c.; 90% 
grade, 17c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 75-85% W, $4.10 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per \h of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and sificon, $320. 
Contract prices. 


SILICOMANGANESE ~— Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max 1%% C, 18-20% 
Si 11.4c.; max. 2% C, 15-17%% Si, 11.2c¢.; 
max. 3% C, 12-144%% Si, 10.9c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 7c per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $62; Bars per 
100 lb., $4.15; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.10. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $30.00; 
No. 2 heavy $27.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $28.00; No. 2 heavy $25.00. 
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U.S. Mineral Production 
Exceeds $14-Billion 


Mineral production in the continental 
U.S. during 1953 was the greatest in 
history. Total value is estimated at 
$14,346 million, 7% higher than in 1952, 
according to a summary released last 
week by Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay. The largest gain was in 
fuels, but production of nonmetallic 
minerals and metals also rose. 

The value of mineral production for 
1952 and 1953, as estimated by the staff 
of the Bureau of Mines, follows: 


Nonmetallic 
minerals 
Fuels 
Other 


(a) 1952 
9,616,000,000 
2,212,000,000 

11,828,000,000 ~ 12,569,000,000 
Metals 1,602,000,000 __1,777,000,000 

Grand total $13,430,000,000 $14,346,000,000 
(a) Preliminary figures 


(a) 1953 
10,189,000,000 
2,380,000,000 


Bituminous coal and lignite produc- 
tion in 1953, estimated at 450-million 
tons, was down 4% from 1952. The aver- 
age value of soft coal at the mines was 
estimated at $4.98 a ton, against $4.90 in 
1952. Pennsylvania anthracite produc- 
tion was estimated at 30-million tons, 
down 26% from 1952. 

Crude petroleum producers set a rec- 
ord with an output of 2,359-million bar- 
rels, up 3.3% from 1952. 


Copper About Unchanged 


Domestic mine output of copper of 
about 926,000 tons in 1953 merely main- 
tained the level of 1952, with defense 
stimulation delayed for the most part 
until 1954. The maintenance of an ab- 
normally high price for Chilean copper 
resulted in a drop in imports from that 
country. 

Although slab zinc consumption in the 
United States during 1953 reached the 
all-time high of about 1-million tons, 
domestic mine production was only 540,- 
000 tons, the lowest since 1938. Many 
mines were closed or operated on a 
reduced schedule. Imports reached a 
new high, totaling about 525,000 tons of 
zinc in ores and concentrates and 230,000 
tons of slab zinc. 

During 1953, domestic mines produced 
about 340,000 tons of recoverable lead, 
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compared with 390,000 tons in 1952. Sec- 
ondary smelter output of lead was about 
450,000 tons, against 471,000 tons in, the 
preceding year. Imports totaled 545,000 
tons, compared with 542,000 in 1952 

Domestic producers of lead and zinc, 
particularly zinc, sought support of their 
market by tariff, quotas, and other 
means. At least three Government com- 
mittees were studying the situation with 
a view to making recommendations 
early in 1954. 

Primary aluminum production totaled 
1,250,000 tons, far above that of any 
other year. Plans for a third round of 
Government-assisted expansion of the 
industry were not completed. 

Beryllium supply exceeded demaral 
during 1953. New supp!y was the great- 
est in history. Domestic production was 
less than 10% of total new supply. 

Production of lithium minerals con- 





tinued to increase, reaching an all-time 
high. 

Shipments of 117-million tons of iron 
ore in 1953 were 20% higher than in 1952. 

Domestic production of manganese ore, 
stimulated by the purchase program, in- 
creased to 160,000 tons in 1953, against 
116,300 tons in 1952. 

* 


‘‘Free’'' Gold Market 


Russia sold another 1-million oz. of 
gold to the British authorities during 
December and further sales from this 
quarter are expected, Despite this sell- 
ing, to obtain sterling credits, the “free” 
gold market strengthened moderately 
and transactions remained at about the 
same level as in November 

Pick’s World Currency Report quotes 
on “free” gold, per fine oz., as follows 

Bars (12. 5 ke 
N« w Db 
New York tre $5.00 $35 20 
Manila 7.50 36 00 
Hong Kong 5.25 17.30 
Bombay 44.50 44.75 
Tangier 4.95 35.20 
levrouth 5.10 35.35 
ari 15 85 36 00 
Buenos Aire 15.80 36.25 


Note: All prices are computed at the free 
or black market value of the U.S. dollar in 


vcal market 


Buys Land for Nickel Refinery 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., Can- 
ada, has acquired 300 acres of laral or 
the Welland Ship Canal for a nickel 
refinery, H. J. Fraser, vice president, 
announced last week. The plant, when 
constructed will be used to treat pyrrho- 
tite concentrates. The process is still 
in the development stage. Most of Fal- 
conbridge’s nickel has been refined in 
Norway. 


U.S. Slab Zinc Statistics 


(American Zinc Institute) 
In Tons 


Production Domestic 
1940 ; 706,100 
1941 eee 863,955 
1942 : $29,770 
1943 ecsesese 971,873 
1944 oe 901,332 
1945 799,520 
1946 ; 759,346 
1947 ° 848,027 
1948 . 850,105 
1949 eeeéeue 870,113 
1950 910,354 
1951 eee 931,833 
1952 961,430 
1953 
Jan 81,994 77,573 
Feb 76,899 67,729 
Mar 83,485 72,388 
Apr 80,459 78,211 
May 82,422 75,648 
June 81,617 72,612 
July 80,825 69 498 
Aug 83,241 65,450 
Sept 81,211 55,167 
Oct 84,031 65,470 
Nov 75,830 63,616 
Dec 78,921 56,090 
Totals 970,935 819.452 
Monthly av 80,911 62 288 


674,615 
751,276 
733,918 
831,430 
830,334 
762,925 
714,292 
698 281 
770,396 
648 285 
849,246 
836.800 
803,343 


Export- 
Drawback 


Shipments 
Gov't 
Ace't 


Stock 
at end 


Total 


88,165 
106,195 
151,650 
56,208 
6,988 
9,422 5,302 
66,638 2,007 
117,305 140,230 
69.910 57,598 
56.929 91,526 
18,189 128,256 
42,067 39,949 
56,202 36 626 


762,780 
857,471 
885.568 
887,638 
837,322 
777 649 
842,957 
955,816 
897 904 20,848 
796,740 94,221 
995,691 BKKA 
918,816 21,901 
896,171 87,16 


17,582 
24,066 
68 268 
173,510 
237 520 
259,391 
175,800 
68,011 


901 80.679 88,475 

1,984 71,710 93,664 

3,582 77,285 99.864 

7,617 86,043 94,280 

8,343 84,250 92,452 

4,136 76,784 97,285 

4612 74,204 103,906 

3,372 69,250 117,897 

2.215 57,547 141,561 

1,223 67,175 158,417 

2,220 68 654 165,623 

5,707 2,127 63,924 180,620 
15,751 42,332 877 535 
1,313 3,528 73,128 


Note: All regularly operating U.S. primary and secondary smelters are included 


statistics, as well as production from foreign ores 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover whoiesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM-—Per lIb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
214c.; in pigs, 20c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22c.; 998%, 
22¥ec.; 99.85%, 2342c.; 99.9%, 244. 


ANTIMONY Cents per lb. 99%% 
grade: Domestic Domestic 
Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 
New York Laredo 
Jan. 31.970 
Jan. 31.970 
Jan 31.970 
Jan. 11 31.970 
Jan. 12 31.970 
Jan. 13 31.970 
(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 lb. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 

Jan. pa $2.15 
Jan 2.15 
Jan 2.15 
Jan 2.15 
Jan. 12 2.15 
Jan. 15 2 2.15 


(a) Specia! 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per lb. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 
Electrolytic chromium, 99% «nin., f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per lb.: $3 to $4.50, 


depending on mesh. 


COBALT-—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 lb. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 lb. 


hapes to platers 


COLUMBIUM —No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 

GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per lb., $295. 
INDIUM —Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $170@$175. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM —Per lb., 10,000 lb. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL. 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%4c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE ~— Per lb., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 36.2 to 37.45c.; 
packed, 36.95 to 38.2c 

Electrolytic, per Ib., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn; Carload 
31 Yec.; ton lots, 334ec. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.0.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 56%4c. per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $140@$150, nominal 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $22@$24. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, on sales to 
consumers $90@$92. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb., 
$187@$189. 


RADIUM —Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM -— Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $75@$80. 


SELENIUM — Per lib. Producers’ price, 
wholesale lots, $5; distributors, 100-lb. 
lots, $6. Effective Jan. 4. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%4c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per Ilb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per \b., $12.50. 
TITANIUM — Per lb., 99.3% plus, $5. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $5.35. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $5.85. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.55@$2.65; 
55 to 60 percent $2.80@$3.00; 60 to 65 
percent, $3.50@$3.60. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.if. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $46. 


CHROME ORE-Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 

48% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b) $44.00@$46.00 

48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$42.00 

48% CreOs, no ratio......(b)$32.00@$34.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 

48% CrO;, no ratio 

44% CrOs, no ratio 
Turkish 

48% CrOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump..(a)$53@54 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 

48% CrmOs, 3 to 1 ratio 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts 


$33.00 @$34.00 
$23.00 @ $24.00 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.45@$1.60, f.0.b. Cobalt, Ont., 
depending on grade. 


COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cbe0;-TasO; in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
ib. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 

Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 

Mesabi, bessemer, 5142 percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30 

Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 

Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports. 

Brazilian, 68.5% iron, $14.00 per metric 
ton, f.o.b. Brazilian port. 


MANGANESE ORE-Sellers agreed that 
the market was a dull affair, with im- 
portant consumers stil: engaged in re- 
ducing their inventories. 

Indian ore was nominal at $1.08@$1.10 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.i.f. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
West Africa and other sources, 46@48% 
Mn, quotations nominal at 90c., c.i.f. U.S. 
ports, duty extra. 

Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnO», Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$75. Domestic 70 to 72 percent, 
$45@$50, f.o.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE ~— Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.o.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, }@6c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE Per short ton unit 
of WOs3, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, cif. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram, $22.50@$23.50; scheelite 
$30. Nominal. 


Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.0.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.0.b. mine 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 155s.; 
scheelite 140s. Quotations nominal. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V2O;5 con- 
tained. domestic, 3lc., f.o.b. mine. 








CHROME ORES 





E.A. GODOY & COo., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS 
REPRESENTING PRODUCERS OF 


MANGANESE ORES 


IRON ORES 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOe, $42@$43 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, min. 99%, per Ib., 54&c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 


manganese 
chrome 


fluorspar 
kyanite 
ilmenite 
mica 


Exclusive U.S.A. Distributors 
for Overseas Mines and Producers 


C.G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Tel. Ox 7-0790 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 10.25c., large or small crystals, 


f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per \b., $14: 
. 


Manganese Ore Imports 
Continue at High Rate 


General imports of manganese ore 
containing 35% or more Mn totaled 
270,749 short tons in September, an in- 
crease of 15% over August, according 
to the Bureau of Census. India furnished 
40% of the imports; Gold Coast 17%; 
Cuba 12%; Union of South Africa 11%; 
Belgian Congo 6%; Mexico 6%; Brazil 
4%; and other countries the remaining 
4% 

The gross weight of manganese ore 
imported in the nine months ended 
September 1953 totaled 2,541,715 short 
tons, containing 1,131,720 tons of Mn 
General imports during all of the pre- 
ceding year (1952) totaled 2,671,729 tons 

Domestic mine shipments of manga- 
nese ore totaled 13,000 tons in Septem- 
ber, which compares with 13,500 tons in 
August. Of the total shipped, Montana 
supplied 82%; Virginia 7%; and Ar- 
kansas, California, Nevada and Tennes- 
see the remaining 11% 

Net U.S. supply of manganese in terms 
of ore, including ferromanganese and 
other alloys, totaled 2,833,999 tons in 
the nine months ended September. 

Consumption of manganese in terms 
of ore totaled 1,750,000 tons in the Jan.- 
Sept. period of 1953. 


President of W. H. Muller & Co. 

Robert E. Leoni has been elected 
president of William H. Muller & Co., 
ore merchants, to succeed the late J 
Frering. Mr. Leoni joined the company 
in 1935 and became executive vice presi- 
dent in 1950, 

John R 
president, and P. A. Moore, treasurer 


ticards has been named vice 


Japan to Import Nickel Ore 

The Nozaki Sangyo Trading Co. has 
concluded a contract with a New Cale- 
donian mining company for 7,000 tons 
of nickel ore. Foreign exchange was 
made available for the deal. 





BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silver, 
Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 
and Bullion 


Manufaciurers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 


& Refining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


374 Nye Ave Irvington, New Jersey 





Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides. 

+ 


233 BROADWAY... NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Plant. Glen Cove, N.Y 
Cable Address; WAHCHANG NEW YORK 
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Aluminum Industry Made Great Advances in 1953 


The aluminum industry in 1953 set a 
number of new records, according to 
Donald M. White, secretary of the 
Aluminum Association. New monthly 
records for primary aluminum produc- 
tion were established early in the year, 
and were broken successively in later 
months. 

On the basis of statistics for the first 
ten months, primary aluminum produc- 
tion for the year is estimated at 1,250,000 
tons or about 33% over the 937,332 tons 
produced in 1952. The 1953 production 
would have been still higher had it not 
been for a power shortage in the South. 

The industry’s expansion program 
moved ahead on schedule during the 
year so that by year-end its annual 
primary capacity stood at approximately 
1,420,000 tons, including about 79,000 
tons of stand-by capacity using high-cost 
power. New fabricating plant construc- 
tion also was on schedule during the 
year. The third round of primary ca- 
pacity expansion, however, which was 
announced late in 1952 and which would 
have brought three new producers into 
the industry has not materialized. This 
additional capacity still is under con- 
sideration by the Government and may 
be carried forward during the coming 
year. 

The industry’s increasing production 
eased the aluminum supply situation 
considerably in 1953. As a result, more 
metal has become available for civilian 
use than at any time since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. Aluminum users 
may expect to find more metal available 
in 1954 over and above the additional 
metal to be taken for the national stock- 
pile. 


Products Shipments Up 


Shipments of aluminum products also 
showed large increases during 1953. 
Using statistics compiled by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census for the first ten 
months of the year and adjusting for 
trends in the final months, 1953 ship- 
ments of wrought aluminum products 
are estimated at 1,160,000 tons or 20% 
over the 1952 total. Shipments of alumi- 
num sheet and plate during the year 
are estimated at 697,000 tons or 28% 
over the 1952 shipments of these prod- 
ucts. The estimate for extruded shapes, 
rod, bar, tube blooms and tube totals 
228,000 tons or 30% above the 1952 fig- 
ure; and for rolled structural shapes, 
rod, bar and wire, 212,500 tons or 4% 
under the 1952 total of these items. 


Shipments of aluminum castings esti- 
mated on the same basis as for wrought 
products totaled 325,000 tons during the 
year or 25% over the 1952 total of 259,- 
489 tons. Of the three principal types of 
aluminum castings produced, die cast- 
ings showed the greatest increase over 
1952, an estimate of 117,500 tons or 38% 
over the previous year. Permanent-mold 
castings ran a close second in percent- 
age increase with shipments estimated 
at 99,000 tons or 35% above 1952, while 
sand casting shipments are estimated at 
106,500 tons or 9% over the 1952 figure. 


Following the pattern set by the steel 
and other industries, the aluminum in- 
dustry granted another round of wage 
increases to its employees during the 
year. To cover these increases plus ad- 
vances in the cost of raw materials re- 
quired by the industry, price increases 
for aluminum and aluminum products 
became necessary in 1953. The present 
price of aluminum pig is 20c. per pound 
and of ingot 21%4c. Even with these lat- 
est increases, however, the price of 
aluminum is still only slightly above its 
1939 level, giving it economic advan- 
tages over other metals which have 
shown sharper increases. 


New Aluminum Alloys 


Several new alloys were introduced 
by the industry during the year. These 
included an aluminum-magnesium sheet 
alloy for general metal working re- 
quirements having a nominal magne- 
sium content of 0.9%; and a new high- 
strength extrusion alloy developed 
primarily for aircraft applications and 
having an ultimate tensile strength of 
about 100,000 lb. per square inch. 


Applications of aluminum in buildings 
led the list of civilian uses of the light- 
weight metal in 1953, as it has every 
year since 1946. Transportation followed 
close behind with large totals in air, land 
and sea equipment. Use of aluminum as 
an electric conductor continued to ad- 
vance during the year. Other large uses 
were much the same as in previous 
years and included industrial equip- 
ment, particularly in chemical, petro- 
leum and food industries and in high 
speed machinery; cooking utensils; and 
packaging. 

Perhaps the most notable trend in 
transportation equipment has been the 
increasing use of the metal in automo- 
biles. Several manufacturers have built 
experimental models of advanced design 
in which aluminum has been used rather 
extensively. Most of these cars have 
bodies made partly of aluminum and 
some are all aluminum. Practically all 
of them have engines with large com- 
ponents made of aluminum. In produc- 
tion models, there is an increasing use 
of the metal in automatic transmissions, 
particularly those of the torque-con- 
verter type, and in decorative sheet 
metal and trim. There is also a trend 
toward an increasing use of aluminum 
die castings in this field. 

With the increasing amount of alumi- 
num now available, the industry is look- 
ing for many more new applications as 
well as increased use in the older estab- 
lished applications during 1954. 


Magnesium Control Ends in U.K. 


Private trading in magnesium was 
restored in the United Kingdom on 
Jan. 1. The U.K. Minister of Supply 
has revoked the order controlling ac- 
quisition, disposal, use and consump- 
tion of primary magnesium and magne- 
sium alloys. 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





(A regular feature appearing once each month) 


RANDALL COMMISSION’S REPORT on foreign trade 
policy is about to come out—way before the March 
deadline. White House wants to get it to Congress as 
soon as possible. Report will have no recommendation 
for wholesale revamping of U.S. tariff system; the Com- 
mission is far too divided for complete agreement on 
such a radical program. Belief is that the report will be 
mildly sympathetic to protectionist arguments. But in 
fine print, you can expect specific proposals adding up 
to a liberalized U.S. foreign trade policy —if approved 
by Congress. 


To mollify Commission protectionist members, the re- 
port will probably avoid touchy particulars on tariffs. 
It will cover the waterfront on foreign trade matters, 
however, with more positive recommendations on such 
peripheral issues like foreign aid, overseas investment, 
offshore procurement, commodity stabilization, currency 
stabilization, “Buy-American” legislation, and customs 
simplification. 

On the tariff issue, prospect is that the Randall report 
will generally recommend (1) stabilizing tariff levels 
where they are, holding the door open for future reduc- 
tion; (2) accepting the principle that direct compensa- 
tion for industries hurt by foreign competition might 
better serve the national interest than tariffs; (3) 
changing the escape-clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreement Act, tightening the definition of what con- 
stitutes “injury from imports.” 

Congressmen Simpson and Reed and maybe other mili- 
tant high-tariff congressmen are expected to make 
formal] dissents to specific commission recommendations, 
if not a full minority report. 


THE REPORT'S SECTION on commodity stabilization 
will outline what the U.S. stand will be on the recently 
drafted tin agreement. It should also indicate how 
seriously we take the new UN proposal for an Inter- 
national Commodity Stabilization Commission, which 
provides for buffer stocks for other raw materials, The 
proposal will be taken up in March by the UN's eco- 
nomic and social council and at next fall’s General 
Assembly meeting. 


Latin American countries are especially keen about the 
proposal. Their traditional gripe has been that prices of 
manufactured goods they import are stable, while prices 
of their raw material exports fluctuate violently. 


THERE’S A HIATUS on the sale of Chile’s unsold copper 
surplus to the U.S. stockpile while the Chileans mend 
relations with U.S. copper companies. That's in accord 
with the package deal worked out last month as a con- 
dition for sale. Chile is already selling current copper 
output at competitive prices, now is putting finishing 
touches on a plan to levy taxes on profits of U.S. copper 
companies instead of production. 


STATE DEPT. OFFICIALS are doing some heavy think- 
ing about tin. Long-term tin purchase pacts with Bolivia 
and the Belgian Congo expire in March; the Indonesian 
contract, which has another year to run, now requires 
renegotiation on price. While RFC still has authority to 
make new contracts, the rub remains: what to do with 
the tin? 
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BUREAU OF MINES REPORTS that U.S. mineral pro- 


duction in 1953 reached a record high of $14.3-billion - 
7% over the previous record of $13.4-billion in 1952. 
Biggest gains were in oil and gas. In metals, biggest 
gains were in iron ore —20% over 1952 output — and 
most ferro-alloys. But zinc production was the lowest 
since 1938, lead about 50,000 tons less than 1952, copper 
about the same as 1952, 


GSA OFFICIALS expect to sign new titanium contracts 


within 90 days. Roughly $75-million may be advanced 
for new plant and equipment to boost primary titanium 
capacity up to almost 35,000 tons by 1957. That's way 
more than double the 13,200-ton capacity now scheduled 
to be in place at that time. 


Companies most likely to land new contracts: DuPont, 
Titanium Metals Corp., Monsanto Chemical, Dow Chem- 
ical. DuPont and TMC already have GSA titanium 
agreements. The new ones will be patterned after these 
Irn addition to cash advances against future production, 
the deals will include market guarantees on output, 
fast tax write-offs, and a proviso cancelling a company's 
indebtedness if equipment becomes obsolete before con- 
tract’s expiration. The last is an eventuality most experts 
anticipate, since the companies will all employ some 
modification of the high-cost Kroll batch process 


Several companies — notably Union Carbide & Carbon 
and Kennecott Copper — are rushing work on lower-cost 
continuous processes, Chances are they may be able to 
start operations soon with their own capital; but they 
would still need Washington's other production incen- 
tives. 


NEW TITANIUM EXPANSION CONFLICTS with the 


government's original plan, which was to sponsor an 
embryo titanium industry of about 10 producers using 
as many as five different processes, rather than four 
or so companies with one process. But the Air Force 
and aircraft manufacturers — working through Senator 
Malone’s Minerals Subcommittee — generated so much 
steam that ODM and GSA have altered plans 


New contracts are the first step. Bigger things may be 
in the making. ODM is setting up a special inter-agency 
committee to “immediately develop a proposed govern- 
ment program on titanium expansion.” This implied 
that the existing program, with its 25,000-ton goal, 
doesn't really amount to much, 


GSA WILL EXPAND Government-owned Nicaro nickel 


plant’s 28-million lb capacity by 75% within the next 
year at cost of $43-million. 


Decision is based on Battelle Institute’s recommenda- 
tions that Nicaro’s ammonia leaching process should not 
be abandoned now in favor of Freeport's sulphuric acid 
leaching process, which is still untested for large-scale 
operation. Ore for Nicaro’s added capacity will come 
from new U.S. Government-held deposits; Nicaro has 


so far worked ores from Freeport-owned properties 


GSA also set up a $1-million nickel research fund from 
which grants will be made for private work. Inference 

tat other processes—Freeport's, Bethlehem Steel's 
nitric acid process, or others may eventually prove 
more commercially feasible than Nicaro’s 
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Slab Zinc Stocks Increased 
14,997 Tons During December 


December statistics of the American 
Zine Institute indicate that slab zinc 
stocks at smelters increased to 180,620 
tons, 14,997 tons above the quantity on 
hand at the beginning of the month. 
Stocks are now more than twice as high 
as a year ago and the highest since 1945. 

The Institute reported production of 
slab zinc for December at 78,921 tons, 
an increase of more than 2,000 tons over 
November. Total shipments were 63,924 
tons, down 4,760 from November. Pro- 
duction exceeded total shipments by 
14,997 tons, and it exceeded by 22,831 
tons the shipments of 56,090 to domestic 
consumers. Export and drawback ship- 
ments in December were 5,707 tons, 
more than twice as great as the Novem- 
ber figure, the previous high for 1953 

Slab zinc production in 1953 averaged 
80,911 tons per month, 792 tons above 
the 1952 average. Monthly average total 
shipments in 1953 of 73,128 tons were 
9,204 higher than December shipments 
and 1,553 less than the 1952 average 
Domestic shipments in 1953 to other 
than Government account averaged 
1,343 tons above the 1952 monthly aver- 
age, and average shipments to Govern- 
ment account of 3,528 tons exceeded 
the comparable figure for 1952 by 476 
tons. The export and drawback month- 
ly average shipments declined in 1953 
to 1,313 tons from 4,683 in 1952. 

A summary of the November and 
December statistics of the American 
Zinc Institute, in tons, follows: 

Nov Dec 
Stock at beginning 158,417 165,623 
Production 75,830 78,921 
Production, daily rate 2,528 2,546 
Shipments 
Domestic 63,616 56,090 
Export-drawback 2,848 5,707 


Government account »,.220 2,127 

68,684 63,924 

Stock at end 165,623 180,620 

Unfilled orders 29,437 35,466 

Smelter output of slab zinc during 

December, by grades, and stock on hand 
at the end of the month, in tons 

December Stock 

Production Dec. 1 

Special High Grade 27,612 44,785 

Regular High Grade 14,470 46,177 

Intermediate 1,099 2,417 

Prime Western, etc 35,587 87,241 

Total (a) 78,768 130,620 

a) Based on total output with deductions 

for losses resulting from conve on of lower 

grades to Special High Grade 


Copper Sulphate in November 


Production of copper sulphate in No- 
vember rose 15% over October to 5,212 
tons (gross weight). The copper content 

as 1,303 tons. Production in the Jan.- 
Nov. period averaged 6,072 tons a month. 

Shipments increased from 5,140 tons 
in October to 5,936 tons in November. 
Shipments averaged 6,800 tons a month 
in the Jan.-Nov. period of 1953, which 
compares with an average of 7,706 tons 
in 1952 and 8,688 tons in 1951 

Stocks of copper sulphate on Nov. 30 
totaled 5,336 tons, against 6,108 tons a 
month previous and 6,884 tons at the 
end of 1952 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 


TIN 
Straits 
New York 


99% (a) 
New York 





7 29.675 28.725 
8 29.700 28.725 
9 No Market 28.675 
ll 29.700 28.850 
12 29.700 29.125 
13 29.700 28.900 


85.250 
84.750 
84.750 
84.750 
84.500 
84.500 83.500 


84.250 
83.750 
83.750 
83.750 
83.500 


13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 


New York 


BEA __ aa EC 
, Delivered East 
St. Louis St. Louis 


13.300 
13.300 
13.300 
13.300 
13.300 
13.300 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 





Averages 29.695 28.833 


84.750 83.750 13.500 


(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content 


10.500 10,000 


13.300 


(b) Prime Western zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Jan. 9 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.675c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 
28.679c.; Straits tin, 84.875c., New York lead, 13.500c.; St. Louis lead, 13,300c.; Prime Western zinc delivered 10.500c,; East 


St. Louis zinc, 10.000c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at 


Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 
obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125c. 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 





er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation. the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 


Note 


The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages 


up. pending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c. and up, depending on di i and qua! 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.15c. per 
pound. 

Quotations for zinc refiect sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 





of sales reported 


when sold on « prime Western basis. Premiums 
obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East St. 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c.; Brass Special, 0.25¢.; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands e 
premium of 1.35c. per pound over the East St. 
Louis basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined metal 
sold to 4 tic *. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for New England add 7% points to the New 
York basis. Corroding grade commands a premium 
over common lead of 10 points 


E&MJ; 





to weekly averages are arithmetical 


averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver 

Exchange New York London 
7 281.2500 
8 281.1875 


85.250  73.750d. 
85.250 73.750d. 


9 “ Not Quoted ——__ 


1) 
12 


13 


281.1875 
281.1250 
281.1250 


85.250 73.750d. 
85.250 73.750d. 


85.250 73.750d. 


Gold 
London 
248s. 
248s. 
248s. 
248s. 
248s. 





Averages 281.175 85.250 Hume 


The dally New York silver quotation re- 
ported by Handy & Harman is for silver 
contained in ores and other unrefined 
silver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce, It is 
determined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
daily by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such bar silver, this reduction being al 
lowance to such suppliers for carrying, 


foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
New York market. 

The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939 

London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis 999 fine 

London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine 

Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 


delivering, and marketing 


In addition to 


the demand market in the forenoon. 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 


Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands(c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices(b) ... 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 

(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record 


(a) 75.4 
(a) 1,798 
(a) 93,293 
(a)8,174 
$35,784 


75.0 
1,788 
154,341 
8,200 
$36,429 

(d) 128 Dec. 

180.66 Dec. 

(d) 110.0 Dec. 


(d) Preliminary 


Month 

Ago 

84.3 
1,900 
113,145 
8,582 
$55,491 
130 

180.45 
109.8 


Net Change 
Year Ago 


Year 
Ago 


99.3 
2,238 
139,620 


24.3 
450 
+ 14,721 
7,550 + 750 
$60,602 $24,173 
133 5 

172.00 + 8.66 

109.6 + 4 

(e) Base period 1947-49 





Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Jan. 2, 1954, 
was 10.40c. (US) per lb., f.0.b. refinery, 
Monterrey, Mex. 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 
fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 


Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce 
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London Standard Tin 


Standard tin (bid) on the London Met- 

al Exchange, first session, per long ton 
Standard Tin 

Spot 3-Mo 
£660 £6%6 
£655 £633 
£65744 £632% 
£65214 £62744 
£650 £6274 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
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Chromite Consumption Drops in October 
(Bureau of Mines) 

A sharp drop in the production of chromium alloys brought the metallurgical 
consumption of chromite down 31% in October, compared with that of the previous 
month. Refractory and chemical consumption remained stable. Total consumption of 
chromite dropped 18% during October to the lowest point since the summer of 1952. 

Salient statistics for chromite (chrome ore) for the years 1949 to 1952, inclusive, 
and the ten months eaded October 1953, in short tons: 


Domestic 
Shipments 
(949 peeeesee 433 
1950 PPTTTTTTITT TITY 404 
(951 : eevedeece 7,056 
(952 : oes 21,304 
1953 
Total ist quarter 3,484 
Total 2nd quarter o* 6,296 
Total 3rd quarter 16,222 
October TY , 9,026 


Total 10 months (a) 35,028 


Total 
New Supply 
1,203 852 1,204,285 
1,303,713 1,304,117 
1,429,020 1,436,076 
1,700,097 1,721,401 


Imports Consumption 


672,773 
980,369 
1,212,480 
1,185,460 


513,155 
543,917 
564,282 580,504 
212,834 221,860 


1 834,188 (a) 1,869,216 


516,639 
550,213 


338 696 
372,964 
359,382 

94,408 


1,165,450 


(a) Preliminary figures 


U.S. Chromite Imports 
Increased in October 
Imports of chromite during October 
increased 20% over September, the Bu- 
reau of the Census reports. Imports by 
grade and country, in long tons (gross 
weight), for October and the ten- 
moriths’ period ended October 1953, were 
as follows: 
Oct Jan.-Oct 
Metallurgical 1953 1953 
Afghanistan ‘ 42 
Cuba ee 25,619 
Greece o* 335 
India 6,056 
Iran , 4,486 5,193 
New Caledonia 19,723 68 833 
Pakistan 2,003 10,536 
Philippines 4,922 63,971 
Sierra Leone 9,600 
Southern Rhodesia 17,989 223,082 
Turkey 52,675 393,971 
Union of So. Africa... 19,818 157,301 
Yugoslavia ewe 3,800 39,784 
Totals 125,416 1,004,323 
Refractory grade 
Cuba ; oe 5,466 43,075 
Greece rT 896 
India ose 1,194 7,002 
Philippines . . 43,665 417,665 
Southern Rhodesia - 2,259 
Union of So. Africa 10,729 
Totals 481,626 
Chemical grade 
Union of So. Africa 
Totals, all grades 


50,325 


14,289 
190,030 


151,718 
1,637 667 


Brass and Bronze ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 24%c.; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 28%c.; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 34c 
Yellow, 20%c. and upward. 





200 miles per hour 
at your convenience *y 
in your own office ats 


wwe 


You can easily go 500-600 miles in only two 
or three hours in roomy comfort, any time 
during the business day, direct to any airport, 
without concern for public transit schedules. 
routes, connections, reservations, or cancel- 
lations and be home for dinner. 

Make your travels refreshing. phoomeraase 
assets, instead of tiring, tine wasting liabili- 
ties. Write today to 


REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 
Lambert Field . St. Lovis 21, Mo. 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 





Producers’ Stocks of 
Cadmium Increasing 

Production of primary and secondary 
metallic cadmium at domestic plants in 
October increased 11% over September, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. Total 
production for October was estimated at 
854,000 Ib., against 766,248 lb. in Septem- 
ber and a monthly average of 804,328 lb. 
in the Jan.-Sept. period 

Cadmium stocks in producers’ hands 
increased for the fourth successive 
month, totaling 2,504,000 lb. as October 
ended. This compares with 2,294,744 lb. 
a month previous and 2,187,318 lb. on 
Aug. 31. 

Imports of metallic cadmium in Oc- 
tober dropped to 86,013 lb., against 129,- 
432 lb. in September and a monthly 
average of 142,196 lb. in the nine months 
ended September. 

The September and October statistics, 
in pounds, are summarized as follows: 
Production Sept Oct. 

Metal producers 766 248 854,000 

Oxide (a) (a) 

Sulphide ee 82,410 78,000 

Other salts ...... 8,634 5,105 
Imports 

Metal 

Flue dust 
Exports 

Metal and dust 
Stocks at end 

Metal! producers 

Compound makers 

Distributors (b) 


129,432 
131,907 


86,013 
193,117 


12,121 3,543 


2,294,744 2,504,000 


74,160 69,313 
193,084 182,738 
(a) Bureau of Mines not at liberty to pub- 
lish. (b) Comprises principally eight largest 
dealers and producers of plating salts 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Jan. 12, 1954 


Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) .$56.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc +++» $56.00 


Galena 


Coarse and flotation, 80% lead . $166.25 


Secondary Aluminum 


Delivered p ices of secondary alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more: 

Piston alloy, 19%4c.; No. 12 alloy, 19%c.; 
No. 13 alloy, max. 30 copper, 22%4c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 20%c.; No. 2, 
19%c.; No. 3, 18%4c.; No. 4, 17c. 


Lead Stocks in U.S. 


Stocks of lead at U.S. smelters and 
refineries on Nov. 1 and Dec. 1 of last 
year, in tons, according to the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics: 

Nov. 1 Dec. 1 


In ore and matte.. 79,283 73,348 


In base bullion: 
At plants 19,446 19,916 
In transit oeeosnes 2.664 2,868 
In process . 26,735 24,303 
Refined lead 412.494 50,996 
Antimonial lead 15,742 16,498 
Totals . 196,414 187,929 


Consumers’ stocks of refined soft lead 
and antimonial lead on Oct. 1, 1953, to- 
taled 105,715 tons, which compares with 
101,107 tons on hand on Jan. 1, 1953, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Russian Pig Iron to U.K. 


Delivery is scheduled to begin this 
month (January) on 100,000 tons of 
Russian-made pig iron which Britain's 
steel industry has bought from the 
Soviet, according to the Wall Street 
Journal. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 

Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 24c.; No. 2 
heavy copper, 2244c.; Light copper, 21c.; 
refinery brass, 19\4c. 

e 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per |b. 
23@234 
21@214 
19@194 
17@174 
16@164 
144@15 
101@104 
10@103 
11@114 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Cocks and faucets 

Light brass..... 

Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated 124@13 
Brass pipe, cut ES 14@15 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 13 
Rod ends, brass 14 
New soft brass clips 17 
Cast aluminum, mixed.... 10 
Aluminum crankcases...... 10 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 13 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 10 
Aluminum turnings, clean 64 
Zine die cast, mixed 34@4 
Zinc die cast, new 4@43 
Old zine 34@4 
New zinc clips 5@54 
Soft or hard lead 10@104 
Battery plates ae 54@579 
Babbitt mixed 11@12 
Linotype or stereotype.... 121@123 
Electrotype 109@11 
Solder joints close cut 14@144 
Block tin pipe 65@67 
No. 1 pewter 42@45 
Autobearing babbitt 37@38 
Monel clips, new 23@24 
Monel sheet, clean... . 28@29 
Nickel, rod ends 65@70 
Nickel, clippings 65@70 
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every grade of ZINC 


for urgent military and 


civilian requirements 


SLAB ZINC 





AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


Columbus, O. Chicago St. Levis New York 
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THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver + Bismuth - Cadmium 


Antimonial Lead + Aluminum Alloy Ingot 
Solder > Metal Powders 
Selenium * Tellurium + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 








Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators and 


Aluminum Scrap. 








Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb. (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass 41.72 42.26 a35.07 
Best quality brass 43.13 43.67 43.07 
Red brass 80% 44.47 45.01 44.41 
Red brass 85% 45.44 45.98 45.38 
Com‘! bronze 16.95 47.49 46.89 
Gilding metal 47.93 47.87 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM 
platers, $2.15. 


per lb. Special shapes, to 


COPPER — Per \|b. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.3lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per \b., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 18%4c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 674c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 704c. Rods, hot-rolled 654c 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10 
percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 

PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 

ZINC — Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 
204c.; plates 19@21%c., depending on 
size. 
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ZINC DI 
per ib.. 


E-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
carload lots, delivered, 144c. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point Chemically bonded $86 
burned, $80 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $109.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $102.00 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $102.00; sec- 
ond quality, $93.00. 


MAGNESITE Brick, per ton f.o.b 
works, 9-in. straights, $109 


SILICA BRICK — Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$115.00; Alabama, $115.00; Illinois, $125.00 


Quotations on nonmetallic minerals 
appeared in issue of Jan. 7. 


Venezuelan Ore to U.S. Steel 


The first shipment of iron ore from 
U.S. Steel’s Cerro Bolivar mine in 
Venezuela left Puerto Ordaz on the 
freighter “Tosca” Jan. 8 for processing 
at the company’s Fairless Works, in 
Morrisville, Pa. The 10,400-ton cargo 
marks the beginning of regular ship- 
ments to U.S. Steel that may reach 3- 
million tons this year. It climaxes seven 
years of exploration and two years of 
construction. The ship is scheduled to 
arrive in the U.S. Jan. 19 


Consumption of Slab Zinc 


Consumption of slab zinc in the United 
States in October, 1953, and the ten 
months ended October, by pro: ucts and 
industry groups, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, figures in tons 


October Jan.-Oct 
Galvanizers 1953 1953 

Sheet & strip 14,411 138,839 
Wire & wire rope 3,237 38,394 
Tube & pipe 7,323 75,987 
Fittings 866 8,948 
Other 8,517 82,220 
Totals 34,354 344,388 


Brass & bronze 
Sheet, strip & plate 8,374 
Rod & wire 2,807 42,428 
Tube 1,366 15,977 
Castings & billets 522 7,012 
Copper-base ingots 575 6,265 
Other products 65 1,654 
Totals 13,709 156,770 


83,434 


Zine-base alloys 
Die castings 21,891 251,336 
Stamping dies, etc 756 6.109 
Slush & sand castings 207 2,221 


Totals 22,854 259,666 
Rolling mills 4,077 46 266 


Oxide plants (zinc oxide) 1,704 17,891 
Other 1,373 14,837 


Totals, all uses 78,071 839,818 


Consumption during October, by 
grades, in tons: Special High, 28,809; 
Regular High, 10,623; Intermediate, 1,402; 
Brass Special, 5,092; Select, 162; Prime 
Western, 31,709; Remelt, 274. 

Consumers’ stocks of slab zine on Oct. 
31 totaled 87,966 tons, which compares 
with 97,159 tons a month previous. 
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